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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Judge Lindsey JUdge Lindsey of the Den- 
= era vet Juvenile Court is the 
* central figure of the state 
campaign in Colorado. He has come 
out as an independent candidate for the 
governorship with as characteristic zest 
and picturesqueness as Jerome put up 
in his fight for the district attorney-ship 
in New York. 

Judge Lindsey has been a thorn in the 
side of both boss-ridden parties in Colo- 
rado. (A Denver politician recently 
said that in the public exposure of one 
political ring alone the “kid’s judge” had 
saved the county one hundred thousand 
dollars in actual cash.) No wonder then 
that a plan was on foot in the division 
of the county court to practically legis- 
late him out of the work which has be- 
come of national importance. Should he 
win his present campaign as an inde- 
pendent candidate, it will not mean an 
end to his interest in the work for chil- 
dren. As governor he plans to carry out 
certain definite things in the direction of 
a state social policy. For instance, the 
Denver Court presented bills to the last 
legislature, permitting probation officers 
to file complaints against dive keepers. 
Politicians in both parties voted against 
this bill. and are charged with killing 
it because of the political power that ac- 
crues in keeping “this exclusive right in 
the hands of a district attorney who has 
always belonged to one party or the 
other.” 


Dr. James W. Ward, presi- 
dent of Health Commission 
San Prancisco. (Ff San Francisco, in an ad- 
dress last month before the Homcepathic 
Convention in Atlantic City, discussed 
the subject of sanitation in San Fran- 
cisco. after the fire, describing the meas- 
ures adopted by the military and civil 
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authorities to protect the health of the 
community, and making some sugges- 
tions for the meeting of any similar 
emergencies in the future. 

Dr. Ward finds four distinct factors 
in the calamity: 

The earthquake; the loss of the head 
of the Fire Department; the fire itself; 
and the destruction of the water mains.. 

The Sanitation Commission, organ- 
ized to deal with the situation, included 
the members of the Municipal Health 
Commission, the president and secretary 
of the State Board of Health and rep- 
resentatives of the United States Health 
and Marine Hospital service. Over this 
Sanitary Commission, Colonel George H. 
Torney, of the medical department of the 
United States Army, presided. The 
president of the municipal commission re- 
ported daily the details of the work ac- 
complished and obtained the advice of 
the commission as to what steps should 
be taken. The municipal commission 
subsequently met independently and rati- 
fied by official act of the commission the 
conclusions which had been reached in 
the more general conference, and this or- 
ganization continued from April 20 to 
May 14. 

The normal amount of typhoid fever 
in San Francisco is fifteen cases a month. 
During the month of May there devel- 
oped sixty cases; in June thirty-five; in 
July one hundred and fifty-eight; and in 
August one hundred and twenty-nine. 
Dr. Ward attributes the rapid rise in 
July to the development of the camp 
kitchens, the limited amount of labor at. 
the disposal of the Health Department, 
and an insufficiency of appropriations 
from the Relief and Red Cross Funds 
for the necessary sanitary measures. Ap- 
preciation is expressed of the assistance 
of the special representative of the Red 
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Cross in finally obtaining the necessary 
money. While it has not been possible to 
continue through the summer the phe- 
nomenal record of good health which 
prevailed during the first two months 
after the disaster, the showing is still on 
the whole a very creditable one. 


“Here is a wail from the 
southwest justified by the 
facts as I know from ob- 
servation,’ writes Mr. Riis :— 


Plain Facts 
from 
Phoenix. 


PHOENIX, Arizona, Sept. 8, 1906. 
Mr. Jacos A. Rus, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir —An urgent necessity is our apol- 
ogy for claiming the attention of so busy a 
man as yourself. But we feel ourselves in 
serious need of advice. Our problem is this: 
Can eastern communities be induced or com- 
pelled to support their indigent consumptives 
who are constantly pouring in upon us of 
the West? How can this end be attained? 
Unless something be done, we shall be 
obliged to either exclude all tubercular cases, 
or to deny all assistance to the indigent who 
come. Neither course is righteous or Christ- 
like, but we must have relief from our pres- 
ent situation. I speak particularly for our 
own town, Phoenix, and for Maricopa county, 
although the conditions are much the same 
all over the territory. Phoenix has an actual 
population of twelve thousand. From De- 
cember to April, each year, tourists increase 
this number one-fourth, approximately. 
Ninety per cent of these tourists are tuber- 
cular cases. Of these a great proportion are 
or speedily become, indigent. They come 
here depending upon finding some employ- 
ment. Now we have no manufactures, and 
ranch work and mining, our chief industries, 
demand able-bodied laborers. Groceries, 
bakeries, meat shops, and other food indus- 
tries cannot safely employ a coughing con- 
sumptive. Hence, the few other avenues of 
employment are soon overcrowded, and hun- 
dreds are thrown wholly upon charity al- 
most as soon as they arrive. Our commu- 
nity thus suffers doubly, by the lowering of 
wages and the necessity of supporting these 
strangers. ~Furthermore, the cost of living 
is greater, generally, in the West than in the 
East. Families may economize, but the 
single individual,—and these indigents are 
almost always alone,—cannot be comfortably 
fed and sheltered for less than $25 per 
month, to say nothing of medical care and 
the nursing which are indispensable to a 
cure. Of the inmates of our county hospital, 
less than one-third have been actual resi- 
dents of the county. Dozens of cases are re- 
ceived within the first month, week, or even 
day after their arrival. Even some have 
walked directly from the railroad station to 
the county offices, having arrived without 
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money for even one meal. I mail you under 
separate cover a copy of the report of the 
Board of Supervisors for 1905, from which 
I take the following data: 


Taxable property of Maricopa 
COUNTY (Nee ioeitevetle cee ceo ere $10,866,435 
Total expense, relief of indigent.. 11,815 


In addition, the Associated Charities ex- 
pends, independent of help from county and 
other organizations, $400. Also, our ten 
churches, all secret societies, and several pri- 
vate charities, have been taxed to the utter- 
most to care for their own adherents. 

For example, the following is taken from 
the Associated Charities’ record: 

T. B., 30 years old (father’s address, Henry 
B., Hoboken, N. J., saloonkeeper). Tu- 
berculosis, advanced in pharynx and joints, 
incipient in lungs. Has lost use of left 
hand and partial use of left foot. Tempera- 
ture daily. Electrician, looking for work. 

B. reached Phoenix with ten dollars in his 
pocket. He was here two months and cost 
the town in cash ($18.00) and board 
($27.00), or about forty-five dollars. His 
family sent no help. Multiply B.’s case by 
hundreds and you may estimate the burden 
on one small and comparatively poor com- 
munity. ; 

We beg you, Mr. Riis, to give us a little 
thought, which will be more valuable to us 
than money. 

Yours most earnestly, 


C. G. GILCHRIST, 


Supt. Associated Charities. 
ae This is a severe and just 
Communities criticism and one _ that 


Are Affected, could be made with equal 


truthfulness by many other western 
communities. Physicians are chiefly to 
blame for the state of affairs described, 
though they share the responsibility with 
others who sometimes thoughtlessly, 
sometimes selfishly, send away out of 
sight and out of mind those with whom 
they know not what else to do. They 
send them far from friends and relatives, 
without money for adequate food or de- 
cent lodgings, knowing nothing of the 
country they reach only after an ex- 
hausting and costly railroad trip, anxious 
to work at any price which will sustain 
a little longer their failing strength. 
To stop this cruelty to consumptives 
and this injustice to those upon whom 
they are being cast, requires agitation in 
the press, at medical meetings, at charity 
conferences, and a constant and consis- 
tent campaign of education by tuber- 
culosis associations. The afflicted com- 
munities themselves must also work in 
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unison and with perseverance. The Tu- 
berculosis Committee of the New York 
Charity Organization Society did a good 
thing last year when it mailed a full let- 
ter on this subject to each of the 8,600 
physicians in New York city and to 
many medical and lay papers. Similar 
letters to all physicians within their local 
spheres of influence sent this year by all 
the tuberculosis committees and associa- 
tions in the country, the same letters re- 
peated next year and then again more 
letters, would do much, we have no 
doubt, to put a stop to a practice as un- 
wise medically as it is improper char- 
itably.+ 


Mt. Olivet Baptist Church 
on West 59th Street, New 
York (one of the largest 
colored districts in the city)—-was 
crowded on a hot September evening a 
fortnight ago, at the first public meet- 
ing of the Committee for Improving the 
Industrial Conditions of Negroes in New 
York. The work opened auspiciously. 
There were stirring speeches from the 
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platform and more than that, a live in-’ 


terest among the people who had gath- 
ered. They were not told the usual 
political claptrap that they are progress- 
ing as no race has progressed. They 
were told that from an economic stand- 
point they are dropping behind in the 
great cities and that only by working 
together and standing for high standards 
of workmanship, is there a chance—and 
a large chance—for better conditions of 
living. 

William J. Schieffelin presided, and 
Mrs. Mary Schenk Woolman of the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, told 
of the opportunities for the training of 
the hand which are open in New York. 
Leaflets were distributed, giving the ad- 
dresses of industrial schools, evening 
high schools, etc. 

Dr. William L. Bulkley gave a short, 
spirited survey of the situation. He 
showed that the glamour of a great city, 
housing conditions, and restriction to 


1 The following articles on conditions in Arizona have 
been published in Charities and The Commons:—Phoe- 
nix and the Health Seekers of the Great Southwest, 


Frank D. Witherbee, Nov. 5, 1904. Some Obser feaee 


or Tuberculosis by a Dweller in the Desert, Mark 
Rogers, M. D., Sept. 1, 1906. 
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menial employment are having a decid- 
edly harmful effect upon the majority 
of Negroes who have come North. In- 
vestigations undertaken by the associa- 
tion will give an idea as to the exact 
status of the Afro-American in New 
York. Enough is known, however, to 
give assurance that there are hopeful 
elements in the situation. 

Booker T. Washington followed. He 
said in part: 


If by some miraculous power a law were 
passed, prohibiting the black people of New 
York from wearing shoes not made or sold 
by black people, what would follow? Every 
black man and woman in the city would be 
barefoot. Yet, I could tell you of a colored 
shoe store—a prosperous one, which I saw 
in Memphis the other day. Let us be creat- 
ors of that kind of opportunity. We over- 
emphasize our difficulties. If a colored man 
is refused a sandwich at a lunch counter, 
it takes up more space in the average col- 
ored newspaper than if he had started a 
bank. Our boy must begin where the Ital- 
ian immigrant begins. He learns the word 
apple or peanut and sets up a stand. He 
saves, he works, and in time he becomes 
a master in these great cities. 


The annual convention of 
the Association of Hospital 
Superintendents at Buffalo 
on September 18, I9, 20 and 21, was 
only moderately successful in point of 
attendance. Out of a total membership 
of over two hundred, a little less than 
one hundred members put in an appear- 
ance. 

The program called for a number of 
papers by active hospital workers, most 
of them dealing with phases of hospital 
organization. There was a regretable 
lack of variety in the subjects chosen 
for presentation—a sameness and incom- 
pleteness which so impressed itself upon 
the members present, however, as to 
strengthen the movement for the re- 
organization and expansion of the As- 
sociation, the first signs of which were 
noticed in Boston a year ago. 

Before the close of the Buffalo con- 
vention a number of measures were 
adopted which are worthy of record, 
since they represent clear gains in effi- 
ciency, besides giving promise of a fu- 
ture growth which in the course of a few 
years may win for this Association a 


The American 
Hospital 
Association. 
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permanent place among the really help- 
ful social forces. The measures referred 
to may be summed up briefly as fol- 
lows: 

The name American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, was adopted in place of the 
former title, the Association of Hos- 
pital Superintendents. The change of 
name was successfully championed by 
those who believe in the expansion of 
the aims and work of the Association 
and who seek as a means to this ex- 
pansion, the support and co-operation 
not only of the chief executive officers 
of hospitals, but of all others concerned 
in hospital administration and capable of 
furthering hospital welfare. Consistent- 
ly with the change of name, the class 
of associate members was established, 
limited at present to assistant superin- 
tendents of hospitals, but capable of fur- 
ther expansion. 

It was decided to appoint a member- 
ship committee of two for each state and 
province in the United States and Can- 
ada. The numercial strength of the As- 
sociation is found to-day chiefly east of 
the Alleghenies. By fixing upon Chi- 
cago as the place of the next annual 
gathering, impetus has been given to the 
acquisition of a larger body of western 
members. 

A special committee appointed to con- 
sider the question of the development of 
the work of the Association, decided 
upon the creation of a permanent com- 
mittee on hospital progress, subdivided 
into four units, for the purpose of bring- 
ing before the Association at its regular 
annual conventions a condensed but com- 
prehensive report of the developments 
of the year in the departments of (1) 
hospital construction; (2) hospital effi- 
ciency, hospital finances and the eco- 
nomics of administration; (3) medical 
organization and medical education, and 
(4) the training of nurses. 

The reports of the committee on hos- 
pital progress will be embodied in the 
printed transactions of the American 
Hospital Association, which thus prom- 
ises at last to inaugurate, in fact if not 
in name, the American Hospital Year 
Book, for which students of hospital af- 
fairs and friends of hospitals in the 
United States have longed. 
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The committee on expansion has been 
directed to continue during the year its 
deliberations on the development of the 
work of the Association. 

Dr. Renwick R. Ross of the Buffalo 
General Hospital is president for the 
coming year and George Barley, Jr., of 
the Jefferson Medical College Hospital 
is secretary. 


The National Conference 
of Charities and Correc- 
tion has been trying for 
thirty years, more or less, by its standing 
committee on reports from states, to ac- 
quire trustworthy statistics of state in- 
stitutions. It has had only moderate 
success. Ina few states, such as Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Michigan and Minnesota, the 
corresponding secretaries have been able 
to furnish nearly all that the committee 
has asked for. But from the great ma- 
jority of states, the blanks for reports, 
when returned, have been only partially 
filled and often with estimated figures, 
and consequently comparisons between 
states have been impossible. 

This year in Philadelphia a committee 
on statistics, with Amos W. Butler, sec- 
retary and statistician of the State Board 
of Charities of Indiana as its chair- 
man, presented a strong report and some 
excellent papers on the subject,’ and fol- 
lowed up the report with a resolution 
that the official boards or bodies having 
supervision of state charities and the 
heads of the various state charitable and 
correctional institutions be requested to 
give one page for each year in their 
reports, setting forth a few important 
facts, in conformity with the blank pre- 
pared by the committee. This was 
unanimously adopted by the conference. 

The form prepared by the committee 
is brief and the statistics asked for are 
such as almost every institution can 
easily give. The figures on population 
are the enumeration of inmates present 
at the beginning and the end of the fiscal 
year, the numbers received and discharg- 
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1The report and papers will be found in the 
volume of proceedings of the Thirty-third Con- 
ference and will also be published in pamphlet 
form. For copies address the general secretary, 
Alexander Johnson, 2139 North Pennsylvania 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ed, those who have died, the daily aver- 
age actually present during the year and 
the average number of officers and em- 
ployes for the same period; those re- 
lating to finances are current expenses, 
(divided under five heads: “salaries and 
wages,” “clothing,” “subsistence,” “or- 
dinary repairs,’ and “office, domestic and 
out-door expenses,’ the latter including 
everything not falling under any of the 
other four headings), and “extraordi- 
nary expenses” under the two headings 
of “new buildings, land,” and “perma- 
nent improvements to existing build- 
ings.” 

To carry out the purpose of the reso- 
lution, the secretary of the conference 
is sending a letter to the executive head 
of every state institution in this country. 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico, enclosing a 
copy of the resolution and the form and 
asking for compliance with the request 
of the conference. A letter of similar 
tenor is going to every governor, audi- 
tor or state controller, to every secretary 
and member of the various boards of 
state charities, boards of control, lunacy 
commissions, prison commissions, and to 
all the state corresponding secretaries of 
the conference, soliciting their co-oper- 
ation. 

Further, the secretary is attending as 
many of the state conferences as he can 
reach and there pleading the cause in 
person with those connected with state 
institutions who are present. 

On the whole this is probably the 
best conceived and most practical 
effort the conference has so far made in 
this direction. If it succeeds it will be 
possible to make some comparisons, not 
only between similar institutions in a 
few individual states, but wider com- 
parisons and some generalizations of 
immense social value will be available. 

Of course nobody dreams that all this 
will be done in a year, but steady, per- 
sistent effort, year after year, may 
bring results that will repay all the ef- 
fort. Meanwhile the first attempt will 
call to the attention of many people who 
do not now realize it, that the present 
chaotic condition of institutional statis- 
tics throughout the country is deplorable 
and that facts should be known. Inci- 
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dentally also, it is hoped that some other 
people may begin to believe that the use- 
fulness of the national conference is not 
limited to the value of talk, great as 
that is. 


The German The conditions of infant 


Expositi os 
on Infant ‘mortality in the German 
Mortality. Empire have for a long 


time and with reason been the cause 
of grave anxiety to German social and 
political scientists, since statistics have 
been showing that of the 2,000,000 in- 
fants born annually 400,000, or one- 
fifth, do not survive the first year of 
existence. 

This disquieting fact has given rise 
to the founding of an institute, where, 
as a central point for the whole Em- 
pire, the subject of infant mortality, its 
direct and accessory causes will be 
studied with a seriousness worthy of 
the subject, and with all the co-or- 
dinated thoroughness and _ science 
known to the German municipality 
and the German medical profession. 
From the side of medicine is to be 
given the fullest inquiry into physio- 
logical, and from the municipality into 
social, contributing causes. 

To this end an exposition was held 
in Berlin last March, lasting nearly 
three weeks, when a presentation of . 
the entire field of infant mortality was 
made which has never been approach- 
ed for exhaustive detail. 

The several divisions of the expo- 
sition displayed: 


Division I. 
A—The extent of infant mortality. 
B—Infant mortality and natural selection. 
a. Comparative age statistics. 
b. Infant mortality and tuberculosis. 
c. Infant mortality and fitness for mili- 
tary service. 
C—Exact statistical systems. 
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Division II. 


1—Normal development of the infant. 
2—Interferences with development, funda- 
mental causes of mortality. ; 
A—Direct causes (infantile diseases, ex- 
citants of diseases, study of nor- 
mal and pathologically changed or- 
gans.) 
B—Indirect causes. 
a. Diminution of breast-nursing. 
b. Unsuitable nourishment. 
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c. Influence of city and country. 
d. Conditions of living. 

e. Housing and over population. 
f. Legitimacy, illegitimacy. 

g. Industrial conditions. 

h. Water supplies. 


Division III. 


A—The study of milk. 

1. Physiology of milk. 

2. Metabolism of milk. 

8. Pathological changes of milk. 
B—Artificial nourishment. 
C—Disturbances of nutrition, 

diseases. 


Division IV. 


Practical measures for overcoming mor- 
tality. 

1. Encouragement of breast-feeding. 
Instruction; financial support of 
nursing mothers (nursing pensions), 
protection of mothers in wage-earn- 
ing occupations; supervision of wet 
nurses, etc. 


2. Improved methods of artificial nour- 
ishment; distribution (free or at low 
prices) and management of milk, 
substitutes for milk, adulterations 
of milk, provision for traveling with 
milk, etc. 


38. The various achievements of philan- 
thropic effort. 


intestinal 


Division V. 


Hygiene, care of the nursling. 
1. The baby’s room. 
2. General care of the body of baby. 
38. Care of premature infants. 
4. Precautions against blindness, against 
injury to hearing, etc. 


Division VI. 
Dependent children. 


Accompanying the exhibits were ex- 
haustive explanatory leaflets and mon- 
ographs by the most celebrated spe- 
cialists, and a catalogue containing 
every possible and minute detail to 
instruct and enlighten. The material 
of the exposition was largely of a char- 
acter not readily understood by the 
laity ; it was, however, not intended as 
a purely popular exhibit but as an in- 
struction field by experts for experts; 
nevertheless a large amount of the 
demonstration made was of direct and 
practical benefit to the individual. 

A bare outline even of the rich mass 
of material presented would go far be- 
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yond the limits of our space, and give 
subject for numbers of articles. The 
striking feature of the exhibit is the 
increasing solicitude of governments to 
concern themselves in questions affect- 
ing the well-being and happiness of 
people, and the rapidly increasing co- 
ordination between private or volun- 
tary, and civic and national or authorita- 
tive reforms. 


Methods of inducing for- 
eign labor to come to the 
South will be discussed at 
the second annual meeting of the South- 
ern Immigration and Quarantine Con- 
gress called to convene at Nashville on 
November 12, with Governor Cox of 
Tennessee as chairman. 

President Roosevelt has been invited 
to attend and the governors of the south- 
ern states. The Congress hopes to go 
farther than “lend encouragement” to 
immigrant labor to settle in the South, 
and to formulate plans for actual settle- 
ments of newly arrived foreigners. 

The immigration bill before Congress 
last winter will undoubtedly come in for 
animated discussion. The latest charge 
to add to the merriness of immigration 
debate is that this measure is “playing 
into New England’s hands.” Comment- 
ing on this subject the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion says: 

The New England cotton mill operators 
and manufacturers have been trying for 
years to have a bill passed in Congress ap- 
plying a strict educational test to incoming 
immigrants—however, always with some 
provision that would exempt immigrants 
entering the United States from Canada 
from the test. A bill with such a provision 
passed Congress during Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration, but was vetoed. The last bill, 
as it passed the senate, and came very near 
passing the house, carried a clause providing 
that “nothing in this section shall apply to 
immigrants entering the United States from 
Canada, or Newfoundland after a residence 
in those countries of three years.” This ex- 
emption would give the New England man- 
ufacturers a telling advantage over their 
southern competitors in that they could se- 
cure sufficient labor for their needs from the 
immigrants landing in Canada. Perhaps 
only a Small per cent of immigrants would 
care to live in Canada for a period of three 
years before entering this country, yet this 
small per cent would be sufficient to provide 


the New England manufacturers with all 
the labor they needed. 


Southern 
Immigration 
Conference. 


Housing Investigation in Hartford 


friceitar Invest-/* housing investigation is 
igation in being conducted in Hart- 
ford, Conn., under the aus- 
pices of a citizens’ committee represent- 
ing the Charity Organization Society and 
other philanthropic organizations. Robert 
E. Todd, the investigator for the commit- 
tee, is inspecting the large tenement 
houses of the city having three floors used 
for dwelling purposes, and containing 
some apartments with inadequate light 
and ventilation. Only houses built prior 
to the passage of Connecticut’s new tene- 
ment house law are being studied. De- 
tailed inspections of the light and ventila- 
tion, fire protection and general sanitary 
condition of about 120 such buildings 
have been made since the work was in- 
augurated on August I. At the same 
time another worker for the committee 
is making a canvass of dwelling houses 
of various kinds to ascertain their sewer 
connection or absence of connection. It 
is hoped that the committee’s investiga- 
tions will have practical results, in lead- 
ing to an improvement in the old houses 
of the city. 


Following its decision of 
last June that the hours of 
labor of women may be re- 
striced by statute, the Supreme Court of 
Oregon has now decided the same ques- 
tion in the same manner concerning chil- 
dren. (State vs. Shorey Sept. 11, 1906.) 

The decision is noteworthy by reason 
of the advanced position taken by the 
court as follows: 


Child Labor 
in Oregon. 


The constitutional provisions (fourteenth 
amendment of United States Constitution, 
and the Constitution of Oregon), do not 
limit the power of the state to interfere with 
the parental control of minors, or to regu- 
late the right of a minor to contract, or of 
others to contract with him. It is competent 
for the state to forbid the employment of 
children in certain callings merely because 
it believes such prohibition to be for their 
best interest, although the prohibited em- 
ployment does not involve a direct danger to 
morals, decency, life or limb. 


We are of the opinion, therefore, that the 
law prohibiting the employment of a child 
under sixteen years of age for longer than 
ten tours in any one day is a valid exercise 
of legislative power. 


ie 


Federated Banquets, bazaars, excur- 
Charities— sions, theatrical perform- 
Baltimore. ances and other affairs of 


like nature on which certain Jewish chari- 
ties of Baltimore have been accustomed 
to rely for a part of their support, will 
be discontinued in the future and the task 
of raising necessary funds will be as- 
sumed by the newly organized Federated 
Jewish Charities. Twelve of Baltimore’s 
charitable societies are represented in the 
federation and although the canvass of 
the city has only begun, subscriptions ag- 
gregating $20,000 have been secured. 
The plan of the federation is to raise 
funds for the twelve constituent so- 
cieties by direct collection, without re- 
course to any of the artifices used in the 
past. 


The officers are: 


President, Prof. J. M. Hollander; first 
vice-president, Eli Frank; second vice- 
president, Samuel I. Hamburger; treasurer, 
Albert A. Brager; secretary, Louis H. Levin; 
directors, Julius H. Wyman, Moses J. Oppen- 
heimer, Mrs. Hiram Wiesenfeld, William 
Eichengreen, Mrs. Isidore Ash, Jacob Ep- 
stein, William Levy, Dr. Harry Adler, Mrs. 
Joseph Grinsfelder, Jacob M. Moses, Max 
Skutch, Jacob B. Cahn, Leon B. Greenbaum, 
Simon H. Stein and Eli Strouse. 


The constituent societies are: 


Hebrew Benevolent Society, Hebrew Hos- 
pital and Asylum Association, Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum, Hebrew Ladies’ Sewing So- 
ciety, Daughters in Israel, The Maccabeans, 
Hebrew Free Burial Society, Hebrew Educa- 
tion Society, Hebrew Ladies’ Sewing Circle, 
Council Milk and Ice Fund, Hebrew Ladies’ 
Orphan Aid Society and the Hebrew Day 
Nursery. 


Notes 


An Exhibition of Social Progress.—A gen- 
eral exhibition in the field of social prog- 
ress has been arranged in connection 
with the New York State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, which will meet 
in Rochester on November 13. The state 
will demonstrate the new fusion educational 
system; the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion will show the ways and means of car- 
rying its crusade into the smallest communi- 
ties at small cost; the state hospitals for the 
insane will show the latest occupations and 
pastimes which have been evolved; the Field 
Department of Charities and The Commons 
is collecting and arranging a display of char- 
ity organization pamphlets and blanks and 
some striking campaign material of the Met- 
ropolitan Parks Association will be shown. 

Suggestions and assistance in connection 
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with the exhibition will be received by Mrs. 
C. H. Israels, assistant secretary, at 179 W. 
97th street, New York. 


N. Cc. 0. O. Pamphiets—A number of ex- 
cellent pamphlets are to be made up out of 
the proceedings of the Philadelphia meeting 
of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. They will be for sale in a few 
weeks at low prices. Among them will be 
the report of the Committee on Statistics 
and pertinent material, the immigration 
papers, the juvenile court papers, those on 
insurance (Mr. Butler’s paper on pensions 
by itself), Mr. Tucker’s committee report 
and papers on charitable finance, and per- 
haps several more. 


Moral Prophylaxis—The opening fall 
meeting of the American Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis was held at the 
Academy of Medicine, October 11, and was 
given over to the general subject of venereal 
infection in children, with special reference 
to its social danger. Dr. Charles H. May, 
Dr. J. Riddle Goffe, Dr. Virgil P. Gibney, 
Dr. Ludwig Weiss, and Dr. W. Travis Gibb 
were to present papers, and Dr. L. Emmet 
Holt, Dr. William M. Polk and Dr. William 
P. Northrup to take part in the discussion. 


The New Labor Law in New York.—With 
this month there go into effect a number 
of important amplifications in the New York 
labor law. Hspecially valuable is the pro- 
hibition of work after 7 p. m. for children 
under 16 years in factories and mercantile 
establishments. This extension of the child 
labor law to cover night work places New 
York in the same advanced category with II- 
linois, Ohio and Oregon in their care of 
children. 

Reference has already been made to the 
child labor law. Regulation of sweatshop 
labor is re-enforced by a new section which 
permits the labor commissioner to enforce 
the same sanitary provisions required for 
ordinary factories, in the so-called “tenant 
factories.’ These are sweatshops controlled 
by contractors in lofts and buildings (not 
dwellings) which are located in the most 
congested parts of the city. The labor com- 
missioner has at once begun to use his new 
powers to enforce cleanliness by tagging 
garments found in filthy work-rooms. 

For the first time also the law includes 
food preparations (such as confectionery, 
ice cream, macaroni making, etc.), among 
the articles which may be manufactured in 
licensed tenements only. 


International Labor Legislation. — The 
fourth general assembly of the Committee 
of the International Association for La- 
bor Legislation, was in session a fortnight 
azo at Geneva. The dates were set back 
later than originally proposed because of the 
diplomatic conference at Berne September 
17, called to put into definite shape the in- 
ternational labor treaties. The assembly 
is composed of representatives of the various 
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governments that subsidize the International 
Bureau and of the several national sections. 
The American section, organized last Febru- 
ary under the presidency of Richard T. Ely, 
has not yet elected its representatives but is 
represented this year by several members 
now in Hurope—Robert Hunter, Theodore 
Marburg, W. H. Tolman and possibly Towner 
K. Webster. Five commissions will be elect- 
ed—one an administrative one, and special 
commissions on white lead and poisons in 
industry; night work of young workmen; 
maximum hours of labor; home work; and 
international workmen’s insurance. A re- 
port will be made at this session of the prize 
competition concerning lead poisoning. 


School Nurses in Grand Rapids.—With 
the opening of the school year the Board 
of Education of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
commenced active co-operation with the Dis- 
trict Nursing Association of that city. Two 
of the four nurses in the association staff 
will hereafter receive their salaries from the 
Board of Education and in return the work 
of the nurses will be extended to include 
the schools. They are authorized to wear 
truant officers’ badges and it is expected that 
through visits to the homes, the nurses can 
get some accurate information whether par- 
ents are keeping children from school be- 
cause of sickness or that they may put them 
to work. , 


Maryland’s Tuberculosis Commission.— 
The State Tuberculosis Sanatorium Commis- 
sion of Maryland, appointed by Governor 
Warfield under recent legislative enactment, 
has elected ex-Governor John W. Smith 
president. The members of the Commis- 
sion are: Gordon T. Atkinson, state control- 
ler; Murray Vandiver, state treasurer; Dr. 
Guy Steele, Dr. Charles M. Ellis, Dr. C. H. 
Conley, Dr. H. B. Jacobs, Dr. H. W. Buckler, 
John W. Smith and Governor Warfield. 


To Study Immigration—As a result of 
the special convention of the Immigration 
Bureau of the National Civic Federation in 
the Park Avenue Hotel on September 24, 
the following committees were appointed to 
get all the information possible on the sub- 
ject of immigration: Legislation and its en- 
forcement, Prof. Jenks of Cornell Univers- 
ity, chairman; oriental immigration, James 
B. Reynolds, chairman; supply and demand 
of immigrants, C. S. Hamlin, Boston, chair- 
man; international relations, Dr. Henry Le- 
favour, president Simmons College, Boston, 
chairman; naturalization, John H. Holliday, 
Indianapolis, chairman; basal statistics, 
Prof. Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University, 
chairman. 


Boston Monday Evening Club—The Mon- 
day Evening Club of Boston will meet on Oc- 
tober 15 in the rooms of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, 3 Joy street. The meeting is 
called for 7:30 p. m. Miss Alice L. Higgins 
and John F. Moors will speak on “San Fran- 
cisco Relief Work.” 


Fresh Air Work Among Colored Children in New York 


Mary White Ovington 


When the summer is over and the last 
“country week” child is safely home with 
his bag of apples and his brown face, 
we feel a relief that I think never comes 
so entirely with any other neighborhood 
work. The labor attached to getting the 
children of the tenements ready to go 
from the city into the country; the 
anxiety lest when there they fail to ac- 
quit themselves creditably, and the equal 
anxiety lest their hosts may not under- 
stand them and they may be unhappy— 
all this makes fresh air work very ardu- 
ous. This summer in New York a spe- 
cial committee of the Association of 
Neighborhood Workers was busy with 
work for colored children, and they 
found all these difficulties and one other 
as. well—race prejudice. They worked 
only through existing charities, starting 
no enterprise of their own and some of 
the things which they discovered may be 
of interest to those who hope that each 
summer more of the dwellers in the tene- 
ments may know the quiet of the country. 

The neighborhood workers’ committee 
was made up of workers on the middle 
West Side, heads of settlements, the resi- 
dent at the Colored Mission, Dr. Wm. 
L. Bulkley, principal of public school 
number eighty, Dr. Brooks of St. Marks 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Dr. Sill, 
and other clergymen and social workers 
—men and women of both races who 
had some familiarity with conditions 
among the negro population. These 
members made lists of children and 
mothers whom they wished to have sent 
away to the country, and with 800 names 
to start out with the committee began its 
work. At the first meeting it was voted 
_to employ a visitor who should arranye 
parties for the country week, notify the 
colored people of such day excursions as 
they would be able to take, and arrange 
for excursions which she should herself 
conduct. The services of Miss Mary E. 
. Cromwell, a University of Michigan 
graduate, who had had experience in 
playground and settlement work in her 
own city was secured for this position. 
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She labored with understanding sympa- 
thy among her people from the close of 
June until the schools opened in Septem- 
ber. The secretary of the committee, 
Miss Helena Emerson, assumed the task 
of ascertaining the agencies through 
which the colored children could be sent. 

One of the noticeable facts, brought 
out after a few days of Miss Cromwell’s 
work, was the greater difficulty in per- 
suading colored mothers to allow their 
children to leave them and go into the 
country than is the case with white 
mothers. The committee’s members had 
handed their visitor lists of people whom 
they thought it would be well to have 
go away, but the people often thought 
differently. My former experience had 
been in a settlement in an Irish-German 
neighborhood, and the trustfulness of the 
parents in letting their children go away 
for two weeks without knowing any- 
thing of the visitor who came for them 
always surprised me. I used to pick up 
children on the street and after two 
minutes’ visit with their mothers, who 
had never seen me before, secure their 
consent to the children’s going—I did not 
know where. 

But the colored mothers are not so 
trustful. Many of them are but recently 
from the South and they are unaccus- 
tomed to any philanthropy but that of 
the white man or woman in whose 
service they have worked. Charities are 
for white folks and they cannot believe 
that the white people really mean to give 
them the same treatment that they give 
their own. Used to being pushed to 
the rear, they feel that they are not want- 
ed, and it takes much eloquence to con- 
vince them to the contrary. They are 
proud too and do not like to accept char- 
ity. Miss Cromwell called upon 358 
children of available age and from that 
number could secure but ninety-three. 
Another year, now that the children 
have had glorious good times, the com- 
mittee believes that the case will be very 
different. ‘There were so many reasons 
why they could not go. The little boy 
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would be homesick, or the girl must stay 
to take care of the baby. Again mothers 
had no proper clothing for their children 
and were too proud to ask for any. The 
day would come for the children to ap- 
pear to be examined, and the visitor 
would miss them and be obliged to hunt 
them up. “Why have you not sent your 
children,” she would ask the mother, and 
the answer would come reluctantly that 
they had no proper clothes and she did 
not wish to ask for charity; but they 
would surely be ready for the next party. 
The day before the next outing found 
them still without shoes and necessary 
clothing, and the visitor insisted upon 
buying them, though she could with great 
difficulty persuade the mother to accept. 
This happened in a family where the 
father was a porter receiving $7 a week. 
Out of this he had to pay $13.50 a month 
for three rooms, and his wife’s health 
not permitting her to add to the family 
income; the scarcity of children’s cloth- 
ing was not difficult to understand. In 
another family Miss Cromwell was un- 
able all summer to persuade a mother to 
send her boy of eleven away for “country 
week ;” he must take care of the babies 
with whom he was shut up alone in the 
house all day. We know of cases like 
this last among all the poor, but they 
seem of sadly frequent occurrence with 
the Negroes whom race prejudice has 
thrust into the least remunerative posi- 
tions in the city. They turn a brave face 
to the world, and the stranger rarely 
finds out their true condition, but their 
reticence is often a cruelty to their boys 
and girls who need the help of others. 

After the number of children to go 
away is made up, the visitor’s difficulties 
are about over. The doctor’s examina- 
tion turns down surprisingly few appli- 
cants, and the children appear with due 
promptness at the train and come back 
reporting a good time, good in many 
wonderful ways. Our boys and girls 
were this summer the guests of the Tri- 
bune Fresh Air Home at Chapel Hill, 
and of the Volunteers of America at 
Darien. The children had two full 
weeks at Chapel Hill, and returned in 
much better physical condition than they 
went away. They are generally a grate- 
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ful set of youngsters and I heard much 
less complaint and many more stories of 
good times, than I had been accustomed 
to among white children. Seventeen 
mothers and babies and older girls were 
boarded at very low cost at St. David’s 
Home, a house at White Plains conduct- 
ed by the rector of St. David’s in the 
Bronx. The mothers could not say 
enough in thanks for the rest and com- 
fort that had been theirs at White 
Plains. They wanted “to stay forever,” 
and “it was so good to miss the city 
noise where every night there seemed 
something the matter.” A few chil- 
dren were also entertained in private 
families. There were agencies doing 
work among their own colored contin- 
gents that the committee did not use 
(the Nurses’ Settlement, a number of 
church homes, and other small houses) 
and I think it may be said that New 
York opens her homes with something 
of generosity to the Negro child. 
Certain of the charities segregate the 
colored boys and girls, reserving for 
them two weeks, usually the last of the 
season; while others, notably the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, act on the principle 
of the public school, and take in the ap- 
plicants as they come without regard to 
creed or nationality. Segregation at 
times is merely a matter of convenience, 
and is felt to be so by the children, but 
again its effect upon the white child, es- 
pecially one who lives in a colored neigh- 
borhood seems unfortunate. When 
boys are off together and find, to use 
their own vernacular, “micky” and 
“sheeny,”’ “dutchy” and “dago” together, 
but “nigger” absent, that Anglo-Saxon 
superiority of which Mr. Dooley writes 
so eloquently asserts itself, and no phil- 
osophy of “equal accommodations for 
both races,” will convince them that they 
are not considered better than the black 
boys left at home on their block. Of 
course the attitude of the people in au- 
thority at the fresh air home would 
largely determine the matter of the 
child’s good time. And here I wish I 
could tell of the public school, not far 
from us, where an equal number of 
white and colored children work and 
play together, and where, because of love 
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and justice on the part of teachers and 
principal, much has been done to do 
away with the race problem—more than 
can be done in any other way. For like 
everything else, race questions must ulti- 
mately be determined by training the 


children of the country in ways of jus-, 


tice and sympathy. 

But this is not the fresh air committee. 
After its vacation work was over, it 
came to the conclusion, which I think 
all neighborhood workers reach in New 
York, that something further must be 
provided for older children. The large 
country homes are open only to boys 
and girls under twelve. It is right that 
big and little should not go away to- 
gether, but with the colored especially 
the big must not be left out. Between 
twelve and sixteen the tenement-reared 
Negroes have a tendency to tuberculosis, 
and at this time they especially need 
country life. The committee hopes that 
another year it may have a home in the 
hills where parties of older girls may al- 
ternate with older boys, and where 
mothers too may go for a rest. 

Miss Cromwell did a good deal of 
day excursion work. Sea Breeze, that 
perfect place for a good time, gave three 
excursions for colored mothers and 
babies and gladly received all the names 
we sent them for invitations. Edge- 
water Creche gave us 550 tickets, 
and Miss Cromwell herself took away 
112 children on picnics. Bronx Park 
proved a favorite place. Our visitor’s 
untiring industry was demonstrated in 
September when the superintendent of 
a large colored Sunday school, asking 
the children if any of them had failed 
to have a day in the country or by the 
sea, found that not one had been left 
out. An observant newcomer who works 
for three months in New York is likely 
to make interesting observations, and I 
quote a few of Miss Cromwell’s in her 
report. 

“There can be no law in New York 
against crap shooting,” she says. “Every- 
where I go I see groups of men in a 
circle in which are pennies and crap. 
They do not seem to fear the police. 
Small boys as well as men indulge in this 
form of gambling. 


“T am glad to notice that the colored 
boy is not a victim of the cigarette. 

“Too many colored babies are boarded 
out. Their mothers either do not think 
they can use the white nurseries in their 
neighborhood (the excellent colored nur- 
sery on West Thirty-fifth street is too 
far away for the people in the neighbor- 
hood of the sixties to patronize) or 
they do not wish to do so. Boarded 
babies are found at times in filthy places 
receiving inadequate care. Old women 
support themselves by this work. The 
price asked is usually from $9 to $10 
a month, but this sum is rarely obtained. 
The mother will perhaps make $5 a 
week as a domestic, but she must keep 
up appearances. The father who boards 
his child after his wife’s death is often 
no better in contributing to its support 
than the mother who makes less money. 
The foster parent’s position is not an 
easy one, and often she continues out 
of goodness of heart to care for a child 
for months though she receives no pay.” 

Miss Cromwell strongly recommends 
more settlements in the colored neighbor- 
hoods, and more charity organization 
work. She found many cases where a 
friendly visitor was much needed. These 
people have to be sought out, they will 
not come and apply for aid. 

And lastly she recommends stamp sav- 
ing—the penny provident visitor. This 
is work that has always been successful 
with Negroes and it establishes a useful 
and friendly relation between the visitor 
and the woman who is striving to save 
for worthy things. 

It seemed as though the kindly people 
of New York this summer were more 
anxious than ever before to make tol- 
erable the terrible days of summer heat. 
There were many efforts to bring the 
country to those who needed it most, as 
was shown by the lower death rate than 
last year. The committee will never 
know whether through availing itself of 
the generosity of its many hosts it saved 
any human life, but it does know that 
many people were gladdened and helped 
to strength and that there are no pleas- 
anter folk to work for than the colored 
mothers, boys and girls in the tenements 
on the middle West Side. 
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A Misplaced Burden? 


To the Editor: 


May I through your columns protest 
against the practice of many of the charit- 
able societies by which the burden of relief 
in cases of destitution seems to me far too 
often to fall upon those who are the least 
able to bear it? 

I refer to the custom of calling upon rela- 
tives for support, or the general theory that 
families ought to have pride enough to look 
after their own. Where there is some mem- 
ber of the family amply able to relieve the 
poverty of another member, it seems a nat- 
ural and suitable thing to expect such care. 
But when as is so often the case, a commit- 
tee of some powerful charitable society with 
large resources to draw upon, decides in a 
given instance to call upon a struggling 
relative for aid, the decision cannot but 
strike one as discreditable, and from an 
economic point of view wasteful. 

We will say Mrs. Fagan is very ill—her 
husband has had a serious accident which 
disables him temporarily. The children are 
being neglected. The husband’s earnings 
have not enabled him to make any saving 
beyond the pittance that has already been 
swallowed up. The case is brought to the 
attention of a flourishing charitable society. 
Who is the first person who is suggested as 
suitable to extend help? Mr. Fagan’s 
brother. This man is a good workman. He 
has begun to put aside a few dollars that he 
can call upon in case he is “laid off” or sick- 
ness takes place in his large family. He 
is a man who is emerging from the state 
of chronic anxiety in which a man lives 
who can never get a dollar ahead. He is 
getting on solid ground. And now comes 
the call upon him to keep his brother’s fam- 
ily. He has pride—he wants to help. He 
does help. But he hardly needs to give 
pecuniary assistance for his own ‘‘moral 
good” as some maintain, for he has to exert 
ample moral energy in order to pull his im- 
mediate family up out of actual want. In 
fact to summon his aid is to place him in 
the very group of dependents from which 
his brother needs extrication. 

The pressure is placed at the very point 
where it can be borne least. It is no won- 
der that the recipient of charity is so chary 
of giving away the family tree. To be down 
oneself is bad enough; to draw another 
down too, seems shameful. Where one comes 
to want through no fault of one’s own there 
ought to be no sense of shame at receiving 
help from society through a channel that 
ean afford it, but it is a bitter thing to feel 
that one’s own need involves serious embarr- 
assment to one who is near and dear. 
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Is it not discreditable then for society to 
expect such a sacrifice from one who is so 
ill able to bear it, thereby adding a burden 
to him whom one is trying to help? 

Mary K. SIMKHOVITOCH. 


Greenwich House, New York. 


To the Editor: 


Thank you for letting me see Mrs. Simk-. 
hovitch’s letter. Anyone reading her state- 
ment of facts, must agree that Mr. Fagan’s. 
brother should not be pushed down in or- 
der to help Mr. Fagan up. 

But if she means to imply that charitable 
societies should not in every instance go to 
the relatives, then I must disagree with her. 
I have too often talked with those who have 
worked for months and years, trying to 
really help a family, only to find themselves. 
baffled, and on going to the relatives at last, 
have suddenly seen the problem afresh from 
their point of view, found the way cleared 
and real help made possible. Indeed, the 
relatives under such circumstances are often 
very kind,—their reproaches that we should 
have gone so far without consultation in an 
affair which nearly concerned them are 
either omitted or are far more gentle than 
we deserve. 

The truth is, we cannot understand any 
human situation except by looking at it from 
different points of view; and when a 
stranger in need becomes known to us, we 
can gain that advantage only by consulting 
as many of those who have known him 
earlier, as may be without danger of injur- 
ing his reputation or his prospects. Indeed 
in the Fagan story, one would like before 
passing judgment, to know how the facts 
Mrs. Simkhovitch states appeared to others 
who were interested. 

The best charity workers I know, in ap- 
proaching relatives, go to ask their counsel, 
their co-operation, to offer an opportunity of 
service; and they are so frequently reward- 
ed with as much or more than they expected, 
even from relatives said to be unfriendly, 
that they take pains never to promise not 
to communicate with a relative. There may 
be occasions when a good charity worker 
deems it best to delay the letter or the in- 
terview, but these grow fewer as experi- 
ence teaches how to make such inquiries 
with sympathy and discernment—to learn 
much and tell little. 

The response to such an approach usually 
discloses the character and the resources, fin- 
ancial and otherwise, of the relative and 
his attitude toward those now in need. It 
may be that because pride or resentment, 
poverty or illiteracy made communication 


